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COMMENTARY 


NeED CATHOLICS BE AWKWARD? The last few weeks have seen a 
number of political issues which have evoked comment—if not 
protest—from Catholics. The recent visit to this country of the 
Soviet leaders, the proposals for the ‘integration’ of Malta into the 
Westminster Parliament, the dangers of the Middle East situation 
with its renewed threat to the Holy Places: these are issues which 
can essentially affect the Church’s mission. But the ground of the 
Church’s intervention can be misunderstood, and Catholics them- 
selves are not always the best advocates in a cause that funda- 
mentally appeals to justice and not to privilege or inherited tradi- 
tion. 

What was properly demanded, and indeed was admirably 
stated in the Joint Pastoral Letter of the Bishops of England and 
Wales in connection with the Russian visit, was an assurance that 
the hope of a political accommodation should not mean a con- 
donation of p a religious persecution and organized tyranny 
associated with Soviet Communism. The fear is—and it is a 
justifiable one in terms of the weakness of the present Government 
and of its apparent inability to accept the hard cost of an unam- 
biguous stand for moral principle—that a political advantage 
should be achieved at the sacrifice of something that is sacred to 
man, namely his freedom to worship God. The art of political 
negotiation cannot, it is true, await a millenium of human dis- 
interestedness, but it must nevertheless weigh the consequences of, 
for instance, an apparent indifference to the fate of millions of 
Christians. Is the pragmatic business of seeking an ‘agreement’ 
with Russia even likely to succeed if justice itself betrayed in the 
very process? To give assurances that this country abominates 
religious persecution is not enough. Since any agreement must 
presumably be a matter of bargaining, a demand for a measure of 
religious freedom could properly be a condition of any negotia- 
tion. 

But Catholics have never the right to demand justice for them- 
selves—in Malta or anywhere else—unless they are totally com- 
mitted to justice itself. The reproach is that Catholics are loud in 
their protests when their own position is threatened: their appeal, 
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they say, is to natural rights and to the primacy of religious values. 
The truth is that justice—like peace—is indivisible, and eloquent 
demands for the release of a Catholic archbishop may indeed be 
matched by the retort that an Orthodox one can be interned 
without much question or concern from Catholics. Doubtless the 
issues are not parallel, and a military necessity may explain the 
presence of Archbishop Makarios in the Seychelles, but a Catholic 
Tory M.P. should feel some embarrassment when told that here 
at last is an imprisoned archbishop he won’t complain about. 

In the meantime there are moral and spiritual factors in political 
action which Catholics have the right to defend. But rights go 
with duties, and the duty of the Christian is a universal one—to 
seek peace and to pursue it, not only when his own allegiance is 
threatened, his own family attacked, but whenever justice is be- 
trayed, however far from home and however remote the circum- 
stances may seem. For ‘no man is an island’, and the frontiers of 
justice and charity are never closed. 


A ‘Brackrriars’ Meertinc. It is hoped to have an afternoon’s 
gathering of friends of the review at the Aquinas Centre, St 


Dominic’s Priory, Southampton Road, N.W.s, on Saturday, 
July 7. Details will be available in the next issue of BLACKFRIARS, 
but we ask London readers to make a note of the date in good time. 
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AUTHORITY AND THE ECUMENICAL DILEMMA 
Henry St JOHN, O.P. 


HE most recent pronouncement of the Holy See on the 
Ecumenical Movement is the Instruction of the Holy 
Office to Local Ordinaries of December 20, 1949.1 By its 
provisions Catholic ecumenical work, described in it as ‘reunion’ 
work, is safeguarded by cautionary measures and put under the 
direct supervision of the bishops, who are urged to give it prudent 
encouragement and direction, as a work which ‘should dail 
assume a more significant place within the Church’s pastoral care’. 
They are to appoint suitable priests, in each diocese, to make a 
special study of the movement and everything connected with it. 
If any priest is contemplating the task laid upon him as a result 
of this directive, he cannot do better than make A History of the 
Ecumenical Movement the basis and starting point of his studies;2 
a massively conceived and well planned volume of some eight 
hundred pages, written by fifteen experts in their respective sub- 
jects. Hardly an idea, event or person of ecumenical importance 
hae at least a reference in these pages, and the full bibliography 
will give sufficient aid in following out a more complete study. 
The volume falls into two distinct parts. The first comprises a 
history, from the Reformation onwards, of efforts by ecumenic- 
ally minded persons to bring about the healing of schisms within 
Christendom. The second with the Ecumenical Movement 
roper; an organized movement expressing itself in World Con- 
Saleen and culminating in the formation of the World Council 
of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948. This latter part brings to the 
reader a sharpened sense of the amazing difference of atmosphere 
and accomplishment that Christian ecumenism has effected. Three 
hundred and fifty years of sporadic individual effort, by both 
Catholics and Protestants, to heal some at least of Christendom’s 
wounds; almost all abortive, or at least without actual achieve- 


1 The text of this document, in English, will be found in The Tablet, March 4, 1950, 


page 175. 

2 A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948. Edited by Ruth Rouse and Stephen 
Charles Neill. (S.P.C.K.; 32s. 6d.). To it I would also add Documents on Christian Unity, 
or — 1920-30 and 1930-48, by G. K. A. Bell. (Oxford University Press, 1948 

1955. 
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ment. Then, during the past fifty years, the extraordinary 
phenomenon of a spontaneous outburst of intense desire for 
Christian unity, taking shape in a corporate movement, which 


‘embraces almost the whole of World Protestantism,3 and, with a 


lesser degree of official involvement, the various ancient auto- 
cephalous Churches of the East. 

The twentieth century has seen in fact an immense achievement 
of corporate and organic reunion within World Protestantism. 
Bishop Stephen Neill, in an appendix to his chapter on ‘Plans of 
Union and Reunion’, gives an interesting schematic table, which 
records the actual accomplishment of unity between 1910, the 
inaugural year of the Movement proper, and 1952. This table 
shows no less than thirty-four different mergers of hitherto separ- 
ated Churches, resulting in full organic union. The numbers of 
corporate bodies in each vary from two to eleven, and they are 
located in every part of the world and on every continent. The 
table records also seventeen instances in which negotiations are 
still in progress with a view to organic union, and others too in 
which federal unity or full intercommunion has been achieved. 

Catholics will naturally ask themselves whether this kind of re- 
union can be regarded as a genuine unity in faith, capable of sub- 
serving the ultimate unity of Christendom willed by Christ, the 
unity already existent in the Catholic Church. The Holy See itself 
seems to hint at an answer to these questions when it says, in the 
Instruction, that the growing desire outside the Church for the re- 
union of all those who believe in Christ may be attributed, under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, to external factors and the 
changing attitude of men’s minds, and above all to united prayer. 
Moreover all the unities up to now achieved have some genuine 
basis of unity in truth believed,4 because the subject-matter of 
agreement is doctrine clearly contained in Scripture and therefore 
held to be ‘fundamental’; what is considered not to be so contained 
being regarded as ‘non-fundamental’, and therefore not obli- 
gatory. The ultimate ecumenical dilemma however lies not be- 
tween separated Protestants who share this common basis, but 


3 Included in this description, for the sake of convenience, are the various Churches of 
the Anglican Communion, though the Anglican system in itself resists too close an 
identification with World Protestantism, and many Anglicans would vigorously 
— any such identification. 

4 case of the Church of South India, to be mentioned later, seems however to be a 
partial exception. 
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between World Protestantism, for which the supremacy of Scrip- 
ture over the Church is basic, and the Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches, for both of which the Church, undivided and indi- 
visible, is alone the authoritative interpreter of the written Word 
of Scripture by God’s Word spoken. For both the latter, the voice 
of the Church, by dogmatic definition, determines in the last 
resort the meaning of Scripture, and all that is thus determined is 
held to be fundamental because spoken by God himself. Tradi- 
tional non-Protestant Christendom, in both East and West, stands 
then for the principle laid down in the Encyclical Mortalium 
Animos, that it is never lawful to employ in connection with ‘re- 
union’ the distinction between ‘fundamental’ and ‘non-funda- 
mental’ articles of faith, the former to be accepted by all, the latter 
being left free to the acceptance of the faithful.5 
In spite of the elements of Catholic doctrine with which they 
are permeated, the Church of England and the Old Catholics 
stand, in this matter, with World Protestantism and not with 
traditional non-Protestant Christendom. Their 
compel them to hold the Church to be divisible and actually 
divi and therefore without a decisive living voice. They 
assert the supremacy of Scripture as interpreted by the primitive 
and undivided Church, and in doing so appeal away from the 
present Church, speaking here and now, to a past witness, existing 
as such only in history, and so dependent upon the findings of 
critical research. For the same reason, to maintain their own posi- 
tion and acknowledge that of others, they must distinguish be- 
tween ‘fundamental’ and ‘non-fundamental’ articles of faith in the 
sense in which Bishop Gore pleaded for this at the Malines Con- 
versations.6 
5 A.A.S., XX, page s. English translation in Documents on Christian Unity 1920-30, 
6 Recollections of Malines, by Walter Frere (London, 1935), page 7; and Addendum VII, 
page 110. The words of Mortalium Animos referred to in the previous paragraph were 
aimed, no doubt, at Bishop Gore’s plea which may be summarized here in his own 
words. ‘I suppose that the principle of toleration on matters which are not de fide will 
be admitted on both sides of our conference table. The differences between us would 
only begin to appear with the question, What is de fide, or—What is the final voice of 
authority? What I want to do now is not to raise this question directly, but to put in 
a plea for the widest possible toleration of differences between Churches, both in doc- 
trine and practice, on the basis of agreement in the necessary articles of Catholic com- 
munion.’ For Bishop Gore the necessary articles of Catholic communion were the 
doctrines which are ‘fundamental’ according to his own premises, and he is here asking 
for all other doctrines to be regarded as ‘non-fundamental’, and not obligatory as terms 


of communion. This plea was raised upon a misunderstanding of the use of the terms 
fundamental and non by certain Catholic theologians. According to this 
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The Church of England has always stood, in practice, for 
episcopacy as an institution, though with a wide variety of opinion 
as to its nature and necessity. In spite of the Preface to the Ordinal, 


‘in the book of Common Prayer, it is not evident from Holy 


Scripture and ancient authors that the three historic orders were 
in the Church from the Apostles’ time, and it certainly cannot be 
maintained that episcopacy is plainly read in the Scriptures and 
can be proved by them. In negotiating reunion, therefore, with 
non-episcopal bodies the Church of England is unable to treat 
episcopacy as a fundamental article of faith, and its adoption by 
non-episcopal bodies is, of necessity, proposed for acceptance as 
an institution only, no particular belief about it being obligatory. 
This was so, for adore 4 in the setting up of the Church of South 
India. Catholics will be in considerable doubt, as indeed many 
Anglicans themselves are, whether this evacuation of the true con- 
ception of episcopacy will not hinder rather than promote the 
ultimate solution of the ecumenical dilemma. 

Mortalium Animos makes clear, as we have seen, the principle 
upon which the non-participation of the Holy See in things ecu- 
menical is based. The Eastern Orthodox, less committed, as auto- 
cephalous Churches, to the need for unitary action, do engage, 
though with reservations, in ecumenical co-operation. In doing so 
however they make very clear their firm adhesion to this same 
principle. At the World Conference on Faith and Order at 
Lausanne in 1927 they abstained from voting on all but one of the 
Reports proposed for acceptance by the Conference. Their 
reasons were given in a declaration, read in the name of all their 
delegates, which contained these words: “The Orthodox Church 
adheres fixedly to the principle that the limits of individual liberty 
of belief are determined by the definitions made by the whole 
Church, which definitions we maintain to be obligatory on each 
individual. . . . Therefore the mind of the Orthodox Church is 


usage some doctrines are said to be fundamental because they were explicit in the 
deposit of faith from the first; others are non-fundamental because originally implicit 
in fundamental doctrine, and drawn from it by the mind of the Church and so made 
explicit later. Both kinds of doctrine therefore are equally authoritative and to be 
believed, because both are revealed, but fundamental doctrines are like the foundations 
of a house and non-fundamental doctrines like its superstructure; the former prior to the 
latter. Yet both foundations and roof are integral parts of the house, so that the re- 
moval of the roof is the virtual destruction of the whole building. It is on these grounds 
that Mortalium Animos denies the validity of Bishop Gore’s use of the distinction. See 
also Bishop Beck’s exposition of the same point in his letter to The Times November 12, 
1949, published in the reprint of the correspondence on Catholicism Today, page 30. 
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that reunion can take place only on the basis of the common faith 
and confession of the ancient undivided Church of the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils and of the first eight centuries. . . . This 
being so, we cannot entertain the idea of a reunion which is con- 
fined to a few common points of verbal statement; for according 
to the Orthodox Church, where the totality of the faith is absent 
there can be no communio in sacris.’7 

This position derives, like the principle enunciated in Mortalium 
Animos, from uncompromising belief that there can be only one 
true Church, undivided and indivisible. That this is the Orthodox 
faith concerning the unity of the Church is decisively stated in an 
equally authoritative declaration set out in the Ecumenical Survey 
issued in preparation for the Evanston Conference of the World 
Council of Churches: “The Orthodox Catholic Church believes 
wholeheartedly that she is not one of the many historic Christian 
Churches and confessions, but that she is herself “the’’ Church, 
that is the “one, holy, catholic, apostolic Church” of the holy 
symbol of the one faith, the one and only true and securely saving 
and infallible and orthodox Church [orthodox without marks of 
quotation], the Church that holds the Christian truth in all fullness 
and purity, and which truly, canonically and uninterruptedly pro- 
longs, in a direct line, the primitive Church founded according to 
the will of the Tri-une God by Our Lord Jesus Christ, and ex- 
panded and organized by the Apostles.’8 

The basic attitudes of the Catholic and Orthodox Churches to 
the Ecumenical Movement are therefore identical, though, as we 
have seen, there is a difference of view as to what is expedient. The 
Holy See takes no part in ecumenical organization, a number of 
Orthodox delegates give it their co-operation. As Dr Nicholas 
Zernov notes, however, in his chapter on the Eastern Churches 
and the Ecumenical Movement in the twentieth century, the 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order (1937), though ‘(it) 
marked considerable progress in the relations between the Ortho- 
dox and Lesser Eastern Churches and the Western Confessions, it 
made also more evident than before certain discomforts and dis- 
agreements felt by the Orthodox in their participation in Ecu- 
menical work.’9 This, it would seem, is still so. The current issue 


7 Rouse and Neill, op. cit., page 655. 

8 Faith and Order: our oneness in Christ and our disunity as Churches. Faith and Order 
Commission Paper No. 18. S.C.M. Press 1954, page 22. 

9 Rouse and Neill, op. cit., Chapter 14, page 660. 
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of Sobornost, the Journal of the Fellowship of St Alban and 
St Sergius, contains a comment on ecumenical encounter in Bibli- 
cal Study, in which a tendency is noted, where the Reformed 
tradition predominates, for theological discussion to be confined 
to aspects of the Christian Faith which Protestants accept. The 
large agreement reached on these points leads to a tacit assumption 
that only these are properly speaking de fide, and everything else 
has a secondary or optional value. The Orthodox are thus hin- 
dered from bearing witness to the wholeness of Orthodoxy and 
the interdependence of its doctrines. Biblical study, approached 
in isolation from the whole question of Tradition and the magis- 
terium of the Church, cannot but give a very partial and distorted 
presentation of the Orthodox and Catholic view of the biblical 
revelation. The writer of the comment holds that this produces a 
sense of frustration which is at the root of the apparent capricious- 
ness of the Orthodox in supporting the World Council of 
Churches, and notes with approval the suggestion that a much 
more definite place should be given to Patristic studies in such 
discussions.10 Only in this way, so it seems to us, can World 
Protestantism be brought to face squarely the ultimate issue in the 
Ecumenical dilemma. 

A very important element in the ecumenical dialogue is the 
question of membership of the Church. Orthodox theologians 
are less clear, and more heterogeneous, in their ideas about the 
relationship of schismatic and heretical Churches to Orthodoxy 
than are Catholic theologians about the relationship of non-Catho- 
lic Christians, and their organized allegiances, to the Catholic 
Church.11 Yet even for Catholics official definition and guidance 
in this matter leaves much room for differences of emphasis and 
view. An examination of the parts of the Encyclical Mystici 
Corporis which deal with non-Catholics makes this evident. Its 
teaching concerning actual membership of the Church is clear and 
decisive, but the bearing of this upon the position of non-Catholics 
is more often a matter of inference than of positive statement, to 
be more fully elucidated, no doubt, by theological discussion. 
Thus Mystici Corporis says:12 ‘Only those are to be accounted 


10 Sobornost, Winter 1955-56, pages 329-30. 

11 Dr Zernov has given some account of these differing views amongst the Orthodox in 
Rouse and Neill, op. cit., pages 672 and 673. 

12 Latin text, A.A.S., XXXV, page 193. English translation, The Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ (C.T.S., London, 1948), page 16, paragraph 21. 
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really members of the Church who have been regenerated in the 
waters of baptism, and profess the true faith, and have not cut 
themselves off by their own unhappy act or been severed there- 
from for very grave crimes by the legitimate authority.’ The 
Latin word here translated really is reapse. It invites the inference 
that the Pope is speaking only of those who are members in re, 
with the implication that there are also other members who are 
such only in voto. The reference to the possibility of cutting oneself 
off from the Body by one’s own unhappy act, closely linked as it 
is, in the same sentence, with excommunication, would seem to 
apply only to the lapsed, and not to those receiving baptism out- 
side the Church, who continue, in good faith, in the religious body 
that gave it them; not, except in a remote and impersonal sense, 
an unhappy act. 

The concluding words of the same paragraph of the Encyclical 
confirm this view: ‘those who are divided from one another in 
faith or government cannot be living in the one Body, so des- 
cribed and by its one divine Spirit.’ The copulative and in this 
passage is a translation of the Latin atque, which has the force of 
and p or even and at the same time, des implying that there are 
those who, though outside the visible Body, can live, nevertheless, 
in some sense, by its one divine Spirit, in virtue of membership 
by desire only. In a later passage in the Encyclical where the Pope 
is speaking of the Holy Spirit as the soul of the Mystical Body 13 
he says that ‘it is he who, while by the inspiration of his grace 
giving ever new increase to the Church, refuses to dwell by 
sanctifying grace in members who are completely (omnino) severed 
from the Body’. Again the implication is that there are also mem- 
bers, partially severed from the Body, in whom he does not refuse 
so to dwell. 

The final word in the Encyclical on this subject occurs in its 
third and concluding part.14 Addressing non-Catholics “who do 
not belong to the visible structure of the Catholic Church’ the 
Pope refers to the words in which, at the beginning of his Pontifi- 
cate, he committed them to God’s care and keeping. He now begs 
them ‘to yield their free consent to the inner stirrings of God’s 
grace and strive to extricate themselves from a state in which they 
cannot be secure of their own eternal salvation’. This security is 


13 English translation, page 35, paragraph $5. 
14 English translation, page 61, paragraph 102. 
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not the subjective security which depends upon the personal 
movement of the will in acceptance of God’s grace, whenever and 
however bestowed, but the objective security provided by the 
divine guarantee of the Church, which gives certitude concerning 
its authority, and the faith and sacramental life of which it is the 
sole appointed guardian. The Pope goes on to give as the reason 
for this that while non-Catholics may be related to the Mystical 
Body of the Redeemer by a certain longing and even desire, un- 
conscious though these may be (etiamsi inscio quodam desiderio ac 
voto), yet they Tack those many great heavenly gifts and aids the 
use of which can be legitimately enjoyed (frui licet) only in the 
Catholic Church.!5 The heavenly gifts and aids of which the Pope 
speaks are the fullness of divine authority, which ensures fellow- 
ship in the true Faith, and the secure guarantee of the whole range 
of sacramental life. These, the Encyclical emphasizes, are the means 
by which God’s gift of salvation is mediated to men, and only 
within the visible structure and common life of the Mystical Body 
can they be found in their entirety, and with the security afforded 
by its authority. 

Nowhere, however, does the Encyclical deny that outside the 
visible structure of the Church, authority, faith and sacramental 
life are to be found to some extent, but imperfectly and without 
the fullness of guarantee and security. All Christian allegiances are 
guided by the divinely inspired Scriptures which exercise a de- 
cisive authority over them as God’s Word written, though an 
authority limited by diverse interpretation; many attribute 
authority also to the creeds and dogmatic decisions of ‘undivided’ 
Christendom; some possess valid orders; and nearly all by faith- 
fully following their own usages can obtain the actual sacraments 
of baptism and matrimony. Indeed the Pope’s reference to the 
heavenly gifts and aids, used legitimately only within the Church, 
would appear to grant this by implication. How far, and under 
what circumstances, do the organized Christian bodies commonly 
known as Churches play a part as corporate entities, under divine 
Providence, in bringing their members into union with Christ in 
his Mystical Body? How far is the faithful performance of domini- 
cal ordinances, invalid by Catholic standards, allowed by God, in 


15 I have ventured at this point to make a few changes in the English translation of the 
Latin text in the Osservatore Romano, July 4, 1943. On comparing this translation with 
the more official text in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis I felt that these changes would bring 
out more clearly the meaning of the Latin there given. 
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response to the faith and good will of those who use them, to 
stand as an occasion of appropriate graces? How far, in the process 
of solving the ultimate ecumenical dilemma, can the traditions 
and ethos of the non-Catholic allegiances make a positive contri- 
bution to the accidental perfection of the Mystical Body? The 
fullness of truth and life is at all times possessed, guarded and 
communicated by the Church as such. Its accidental perfection 
lies in the manner in which that truth and life is apprehended and 
lived in the corporate life of its members, at any given moment in 
its history. 

These questions are not touched upon in Mystici Corporis; they 
have jake been left to be worked upon by the schola theologorum, 
and especially by those theologians who are sensitive to the ecu- 
menical Ssiaiesiions of the answers to them.16 Many converts, 
looking back upon past experience of grace received, can testify 
that the Christian otha in which they were brought up has 
indeed been, to adapt St Paul’s word, a paidogogos17 to bring them 
to Christ in the fullness of the life of his Mystical Body on earth. 
That this can be a valid experience is confirmed by words in the 
Ecumenical Instruction, “Non-Catholics may be told that 
should they return to the Church, the good that the grace of God 
has already wrought in their souls will not be lost, but will be 
completed and brought to perfection.’18 

Our separated brethren, engaging in the ecumenical dialogue, 
are sensitive about the experience of grace, and critical of what 
they conceive to be the intransigent attitude of the Church in 
regard to the validity of orders and sacraments. Their constant 
argument is that the ministry and ordinances of the different 
Christian allegiances have been manifestly and abundantly blessed; 
nor is any denial of this convincing. The Times leader summing 
up the correspondence on Catholicism Today was constrained to 


16 The latest official comment on the teaching of the ordinary and universal magisterium, 
contained in Mystici Corporis, that there is no salvation outside the Church, is the 
Letter of the Holy Office to the Archbishop of Boston, August 8, 1949. This document 
is of special interest because it deals with a group of Catholics who were trying to 
insist upon a rigid interpretation of the dogmatic axiom, which would exclude from 
eternal salvation al] united to the Church only by implicit desire. The letter affords 
further guidance to the theologian by its insistence that implicit desire, to be effective, 
can and must be such as to produce supernatural faith and charity, and can also obtain 
sacramental effects, when those divinely instituted helps to salvation are used only in 
desire and longing. See The Irish Ecc: eriastical Record, August 1953, pages 132-135. 

17 Galatians 3, 24. 

18 English text in The Tablet, March 4, 1950, paragraph II, page 176. 
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remark that Roman Catholics are not in fact committed, as is 
widely believed, to the doctrine that all non-Roman Catholics 
are damned.19 There is revealed here a manifest gulf that can only 
be bridged by a Catholic theology at work upon the principles 
laid down in the great Encyclicals of recent years. A theology 
prepared to draw out from those principles and make abundantly 
clear to the non-Catholic world a soundly based account of what 
to countless non-Catholics of all allegiances is a widely prevalent, 
deeply felt and obviously true spiritual experience. Such a theo- 
logy of Deus non alligatur sacramentis, sed nos, recognized as authen- 
tically Catholic, would do much towards pointing the way to the 
true and only solution of the ultimate ecumenical dilemma, which 
is so often regarded at present as a flat denial of that experience. 
The serious study of A History of the Ecumenical Movement will 
give, it is much to be hoped, stimulus and encouragement to some 
of our younger theologians to adopt this line of development as 
their special concern. 


19 The Times, November 29, 1949. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES! 


1. The Monks 
ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


origins or in the work they do, are based on a single— 

indeed a simple—idea: namely the search for Christian 
perfection. To begin with, this meant an individual’s going apart, 
often into the desert or a cave, where he might devote himself 
wholly to prayer and contemplation. The very word ‘monk’ 
means a solitary. But in the fourth century in Egypt the monks 
began to organize themselves in communities: the movement 
spread, and gradually a rule of life developed by which the com- 
munities were bound. The most important of them was that of 
St Benedict, born in 480 in Italy, and the Benedictine rule became 
the dominant force in the growth of monastic life in the West. 

The Rule of St Benedict, which is still followed today by the 
thousands of monks and nuns who bear his name throughout the 
world, is a sane and moderate document which provides a charter 
for a life to be lived in common. Its motto is “Pax’, the peace that 
comes to those who follow Christ. For it is, in St Benedict’s words, 
‘a school of the Lord’s service’, in which the monk is to learn to 
prefer the common good to his own interests, and that common 
good is seen in the faithful following of Christ. The Abbot is 
Christ to his community, and the monk’s principal work is the 
Opus Dei: the work of celebrating the solemn liturgy, the praise 
and glory which it is man’s chief privilege to offer to God. Manual 
work is to be the monk’s other occupation, and the ordinary busi- 
ness of tilling the fields and running a house is seen to be itself a 
means of serving God in silence and simplicity. Labour itself is 
made into something holy. 

A special feature of Benedictine life has always been the vow of 
stability, by which, in addition to the vows of obedience (he sur- 
renders his own will to that of his superior), chastity (he sur- 
renders his right to marriage and family life) and poverty (he has 
nothing of his own), the monk commits himself to the lifelong 
1 The first of three talks given on the Overseas Service of the B.B.C. in October, 1955. 
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service of God in a particular monastery. It was this, most of all, 
that gave solidity to Benedictine life and made the great abbeys of 
Western Europe bastions of security and sanctity in a troubled 
world. 

In England and Wales, as in the rest of Europe, the Benedictines 
were missionaries, teachers, scholars. It was Benedictine monks 
who were sent from Rome to evangelize the English in 596, and 
for close on a thousand years they were to enrich English life with 
such great monasteries as Westminster, Durham and Gloucester, 
and to produce such saints as St Dunstan and St Anselm. Along- 
side the Benedictines were other orders—the Canons Regular 

riests in community following the rule of St Augustine), Car- 

usians (hermits, living a life of great asceticism, who had been 
founded by St Bruno) and later the Cistercians (who followed the 
rule of St Benedict in all its strictness, and were virtually a new 
order founded by St Bernard). The orders of monks and canons 
were throughout the middle ages a monument to the classic 
grandeur of the Church as established in a Christian society. 

But with the Reformation all this very soon ceased to be. One 
hundred and fifty-seven monasteries of Benedictine monks and 
seventy-seven of Cistercians were suppressed, their property was 
confiscated and the monks dispersed, to resume as best they could 
their community life in exile. But even in their darkest days they 
remained consciously English, drawing recruits from the remain- 
ing Catholic families or from converts. They remained faithful, 
too, to the sober spirituality and the learning of monastic tradition, 
and such a man as Augustine Baker, in the seventeenth century, 
bears witness to the solid foundations of the Benedictine spirit 
even when its external expression was denied by adversity. 

The last of the monks of Westminster died in exile in 1609, and 
it was through him that the continuity of English Benedictine life 
was secured, so that today the great abbey of Ampleforth can 
claim te be the monastic inheritor of the medieval abbey of West- 
minster. It was not till after the French Revolution, with all the 
upheavals it created in the religious life of Europe, that the English 
Benedictine monks were able to return to England to live an 
organized life in community. Individual monks had served as 
priests to the small Catholic flock in England throughout the diffi- 
culties of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but in 1802 
English monks settled at Ampleforth in Yorkshire and in 1814 at 
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Downside, near Bath. Today the Benedictines of the English Con- 
gregation number more than five hundred religious, with six 

eat abbeys: they are responsible for important boarding schools 
or boys, which, within the Benedictine tradition of Christian 
education, have built up an impressive academic record and an 
acknowledged place in the national life. They provide the facili- 
ties, and have acquired the prestige, of the famous English public 
schools, and in that way have done much to build up a stronger 
Catholic representation in the universities and in the professions. 
In addition, many Benedictine priests, faithful to their missionary 
history, are in charge of parishes—a work originally undertaken 
because of the shortage of diocesan clergy but now being increas- 
ingly given up. 

But the primary monastic vocation remains that of the monk 
in his cloister, whose prayer and mortification are offered for the 
sanctification of the ba It is the genius of St Benedict’s rule 
that it can allow for external work no doubt very different from 
that which St Benedict himself envisaged. 

But there are also Benedictine monks in England who exclude 
external work from their monastic life. Chief among these are the 
monks of Buckfast and Prinknash—the former celebrated for 
having themselves largely built a great abbey on the site of a 
medieval monastery; and Prinknash especially notable as a com- 
munity, originally within the Anglican Church but which made 
its corporate submission to Rome in 1913, which has appealed to 
the primitive Benedictine observance and has, for instance, revived 
the original practice of having professed choir monks who are not 
necessarily priests. Belonging to Prinknash is the abbey of Farn- 
borough also, built by the exiled Empress Eugénie, which contains 
the tombs of Napoleon III, the Prince Imperial and the Empress 
herself. This was formerly a monastery of French monks, notable 
for scholarship of international renown, as reflected in such men 
as Abbot Cabrol, Dom Wilmart and Dom Gougaud. It is to the 
French congregation that the abbey of Quarr (in ie Isle of Wight) 


belongs, and here the observance is wholly contemplative, with a 
strong emphasis on scholarly research. 

Among the other monastic orders of men, the Cistercians are 
represented in England at Mount St Bernards in Leicestershire and 
in Wales on the small island of Caldey. Popularly called Trappists, 
after the reforms instituted in the French abbey of La Trappe in the 
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seventeenth century, these monks live a life of the greatest auster- 
ity, spending their days and nights in an alternating round of 
prayer and strenuous manual labour. Their strict fasts, perpetual 
silence and bodily penance are only intelligible if they are seen as - 
the generous and free choice of men whose love of God demands 
precisely a sacrifice of this sort—and that not only for their own 
sanctification, but that of the whole world. They make up for 
what is wanting in us. The Cistercian vocation thus provides in 
our own time the most striking proof of the perennial value of the 
monastic life in its most absolute form, and their great increase of 
recent years (specially in America) is proof enough that the idea 
of a life of such heroic renunciation is more } a ever valid, 
though it can necessarily be only the vocation of comparatively 
few. 

So, too, the Carthusians, who have always been few in number, 
with their special form of life—that of hermits who spend most of 
their time alone in prayer and work, and only come together on 
Sundays and feasts—they, with their one monastery in Sussex, 
bear witness to the same need. Of the Carthusians it has been said 
that in the nine centuries of their existence they have never been 
reformed because they have never needed to be. 

The Canons Regular, who were numerous in England before 
the Reformation, are also represented once more, and their form 
of life, namely that of priests living together in community 
according to rule and vow, but with the express intention of 
engaging in the active mission of the Church, is one that is still of 
the greatest usefulness. 

We have been eg Fy of the orders of men represented 
in this country today which have their origin in the monastic 
tradition principally associated with St Benedict. It is important 
to remember that the Benedictines do not constitute an order in 
the sense that we shall be speaking of later religious families. 
Benedictines are indeed organized in Congregations, usually on a 
national basis, but the very diversity of the work they do, and 
even of the habit they wear—essentially always the same, but with 
many minor modifications—reflects the comprehensive quality of 
St Benedict’s rule. Within the broad framework of the Liturgy of 
the Church and of a paternal form of government, the Benedic- 
tines are in fact well a omer: to meet the most various needs of the 
Church, and their present position in England and Wales is proof 
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of this. Thus the same abbey, which has in its school an impressive 


record of aristocratic patronage and of athletic achievement, can 
be responsible for a learned quarterly review and can be known 
for the unsurpassed perfection of its liturgical life and in particular 
for its interpretation of plainchant. It may seem a far call from the 
world of Subiaco and St Benedict to the busy atmosphere of a 
Benedictine school or parish in England today, but the ei tag 
remains the same, that ‘in all things God may be glorified’, so that 
the monk attends first and foremost to the things of God. 

There is scarcely time to speak of the monastic orders of women, 
but they, in the nature of things, are more directly contemplative, 
living an enclosed life. If, exceptionally, they conduct a school, 
then it is regarded as an extension of the convent rather than as an 
institution which is staffed by nuns. 

Thus the monastic life in England today remains, as always, a 
witness to the spiritual things that endure, an assurance that God 
is worshipped and that men and women are to be found to dedi- 
cate themselves first of all to his service. So, in the deserts of Egypt 
fifteen hundred years ago, and in the England of atomic power, 
there is to be found the still centre, the final acknowledgment that 


man is made for God. 
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MONOPOLY AND THE JUST PRICE 


J. M. JACKSON 


HEN Parliament passed the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices Act in 1948, it acted on the belief that mono- 


olies were capable of harming the public interest, 
although i did not necessarily do so. It provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission which would, at the request of the 
Board of Trade, investigate the behaviour of particular mono- 
olies,1 and would report whether or not these monopolies were 
ving in an anti-social manner. If they were acting contrary to 
the public interest the Government might make an Order requir- 
ing the monopoly to amend its behaviour, although in the 
majority of cases it has, in fact, chosen to rely upon reaching an 
informal agreement with the monopoly. The Monopolies Com- 
mission has completed eleven such investigations, and the Govern- 
ment has already acted upon most of the Commission’s reports. 
About the middle of 1955 the Commission completed its first 
report on a ‘general reference’.2 In the case of such a reference the 
Commission was required to consider the general effect, over the 
whole of industry, of specified restrictive practices. The Act made 
no provision for Government action on such a report, which 
would therefore have no effect unless industry voluntarily 
amended its practices in the light of the Commission’s judgments, 
or unless the Government made the report the basis of new legis- 
lation. The Government has now introduced a Bill to deal with 
the practices covered in this report.3 
I do not propose in this article to discuss in detail cither the 
findings of de Commission or the proposals of the Government. 
I want instead to pursue a line of thought suggested by the Com- 
mons debate on the report and a comment thereon by Fr Paul 
Crane, s.J. In the course of the debate, the Presiderit of the Board 
of Trade, Mr Peter Thorneycroft, suggested that, although these 


1 The Act allows a reference to the commission where a single firm or cartel controls 
one-third of the supply of a commodity. It also applies to the export and processing of 


goods. 
2 Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Commission, Collective Discrimination (H.M.S.O., 


1955). 
3 The Restrictive Trade Practices Bill also applies to practices not covered by the report 
on collective discrimination. 
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discriminatory practices might be harmful, they were neither 
criminal nor morally repulsive.4 Fr Crane, on the other hand, 
argued that these practices were part of the technique for acquiring 
a monopoly position in which it would be possible to increase 
profits by restricting output and raising price above the competi- 
tive level (competitive price being identified, at least approxi- 
mately, with the just price).5 In his statement, however, Fr Crane 
was forced through lack of space to accept a very simplified pic- 
ture of monopoly behaviour. It is iodo necessary to look a 
little more carefully at this problem, especially at a time when 
moral considerations are all too rarely applied to economic ques- 
tions. 

The first step must be to set out the accepted teaching of the 
Catholic ‘jucieien on the subject of the just price.6 There 
appears to be general agreement amongst them, from Albertus 
Magnus in the thirteenth century to Cardinal de Lugo in the 
seventeenth, that the just price is determined by the common 
estimation of intelligent people, and that this means, in the 
absence of price regulation by the civic authorities, the market 
price. The schoolmen did not, as some modern historians have 
suggested, put forward a labour theory of value, holding that the 
just price was determined solely by what was necessary for the 
proper maintenance of the producer. This was one factor entering 
into the determination of the just price, through the common esti- 
mate, but it was not the - factor, nor the most important. 
Greater stress was laid upon the ‘utility’ of the article, that is, its 
power to satisfy human needs and desires. The identification of 
the market price with the just price, however, presupposed the 
absence of fraud and compulsion. The former requires no com- 
ment. Compulsion, it must be noted, included monopoly, where 
the buyer was compelled to purchase, if at all, from a particular 
seller, and on the conditions laid down by that seller. 

Where competitive conditions exist in modern industry, the 
market price may safely be taken to be the just price. In a com- 


4 Hansard, 15th July 1955, col. 1942. Whether these practices should be made criminal 
offences is, <a. a matter of expediency. Many acts which are immoral are not 
offences. 
$ Catholic Herald, 29 July, 1955. 
6 My treatment of this subject is based on the essay by Fr Lewis Watt, s.j., ‘The Theory 
lying behind the Historical Conception of the Just Price’, in The Just Price, edited by 
V. A. Demant (S.C.M. Press, 1930). 
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petitive market there are many buyers and many sellers.7 If the 
buyers find that one seller is charging more than others they are 
free to take their custom elsewhere, and under such conditions 
price differences cannot persist. In the short run, price is deter- 
mined by the buyers’ common estimation of the article’s worth. 
In the long run, if there are high profits resulting from high prices, 
new firms, which are free to enter the industry, will do so and the 
increase in supply will bring down the price of the article until the 
level of profitsis such that there is no incentive for firms to enter the 
industry.8 Thus, under competitive conditions the average level 
of profit is determined by what is acceptable to the generality of 
producers, and no firm is able to increase its profits by restricting 
output in order to raise price, though it may increase them by 
improving its efficiency. Price, therefore, is determined by the 
buyers’ common estimate of the worth of the article, and by the 
producers’ common estimate of what constitutes a fair rate of 
rofit. 

, The monopolist, however, is in a different position. The price 
of the commodity is still determined by the buyers’ common esti- 
mate of its worth, but with this difference. The monopolist can 
control the amount he puts on the market. Ifhe restricts the supply 
there will be ane competition among buyers and the price 
will be raised. Orthodox economic theory is based on the assump- 
tion that the aim of the monopolist is to maximize his profits,9 
and it was monopoly behaviour of this kind that Fr Crane rightly 
castigated as unjust. The important question is how far profit 
maximization is the typical form of monopoly behaviour. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that today many monopolies 
are inevitable. It is no neat a case of the merchant buying all the 
grain coming to market in order to exploit the buyers. Many 
industries can now only be efficiently organized on a large scale, 
and where demand is limited monopoly is inevitable. The fact 
that such monopolies are not contrived to exploit the consumer 


does not alter the fact that they have the power to do so. 


7 It is assumed, of course, that there is no agreement among sellers to fix prices. 

8 Similarly, if profits are unduly low, firms will leave the industry. 

9 This he does by restricting output to the point where the additional cost incurred by 
increasing output is just equal to the additional revenue earned by the sale of the 
increased output. The additional revenue is the price received for the additional output, 
less the amount by which price is reduced (in order to sell the greater output) on the 

previous output. 
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Not all monopolies will exploit the public, and few will do so 
to the fullest extent of their powers. The monopolist is not entirely 
unresponsive to public opinion, and does not wish to attract un- 
welcome publicity by making too great a use of his power, 
though usually it will be safe for him to exploit the public to a 
limited extent. Another restraining factor is the difficulty of maxi- 


mizing profits. The economic theorist assumes that the mono- 
polist has full knowledge of his costs of production and of the 
demand for his product. In fact he is likely to have but an incom- 
plete idea of the way in which his costs vary with output, and 
certainly only a rudimentary idea of how demand varies with 
price. In the absence of such knowledge, profit maximization can 
only be a hit-and-miss affair, and it may be doubted whether many 
monopolists would consider an attempt at profit maximization 
worthwhile. 

Empirical data also suggests that not all monopolists exploit the 
public. In its Report on the Supply of Insulin the Monopolies Com- 
mission had nothing but praise for the manufacturers, though 
these were in as strong a monopoly position as could be imagined. 
In its other investigations the Commission rarely found unduly 
high levels of profit. The most striking case of high profits it 
encountered was in the dental goods industry, and these high profits 
were earned on the supply of certain new plastic products, the 
demand for which was expanding rapidly.10 

There can be no doubt that it is wrong for the monopolist to 
restrict output and raise price in time of prosperity in order to 
earn greater profits. Is it equally wrong him to use similar 
methods in time of depression in order to maintain a normal rate 
of profit? There is a widely held view that in time of depression 
monopolistic measures are justified, and in the past such measures 
have even been initiated by the Government. In general such a 

licy is mistaken. It does nothing to promote general recovery 
oa the depression, and improves the position of one industry at 
the expense of others. In exceptional circumstances, where an 
industry is particularly vulnerable to depression, and where fierce 
competition may drive prices well below the cost of production, 


10. It is probable that the high tates of profits were mainly due to the rapid increase in 
the nd for the new product. High profits would normally be expected in such 
conditions in a competitive industry, for it may be difficult to increase productive 
capacity as rapidly as demand, and shortages will force up the price. 
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it may be justifiable to afford it monopolistic protection.11 This 

roblem becomes particularly serious where an industry is hit not 
by general depression but by a permanent decline in the demand 
for its products.12 Continued Kees mean that firms are unable 
to maintain their capital intact, and cannot afford to replace obso- 
lete machinery; thus, after a time, even the reduced demand can- 
not be met efficiently. 

Economic theory has always tended to assume that abnormally 
low profits would rapidly lead to the exodus of firms from the 
industry, so that competition would become less intense, and 
prices would rise, and the remaining firms would be covering 
their costs. 

In practice, firms are reluctant to give up the ghost. Their 
specialized plant has only a small scrap value, and they are likely 
to continue producing so long as they are earning more than 
enough to cover their prime costs. So long as all firms adopt this 
line, prices will remain below the level at which firms can afford 
to replace their worn-out and obsolete equipment; and it may be 
a long time before sufficient firms go out of business, as their plant 
finally becomes unusable, for the level of prices to rise again. 
While it is certain that in such conditions competition is not 
advantageous, it is doubtful whether the type of monopolistic 
measures usually adopted are entirely satisfactory, since these in- 
volve buying out the weaker firms, and so anpuine additional 
charges upon the firms that remain in the industry.! 


11 To operate a large plant for a small output is wasteful. Firms are anxious to keep their 
plant running to capacity and reduce prices in order to obtain orders. They continue 
to reduce prices so long as these cover prime costs, i.e. such items as raw materials and 
wages of direct labour. If these costs are not covered it is more profitable to cease 
production altogether. When a firm reduces prices it may attract custom from other 
firms, but this is lost when others follow suit. In many industries, where total demand 
is unresponsive to price reductions, this means that all firms have slashed prices to 
attract custom from each other, since there is no significant increase in total demand, 
and none are better off as a result of the price cuts. 

12 For example, the problems of the Lancashire textile industry arise from the loss of 
—_ business accompanying the development of the textile industries of Japan and 
Indi 


13 It isa common plan for the firms that remain in the industry to buy out their weaker 
brethren. The industry remains monopolistically organized, and the remaining firms 
are able to exploit the consumer by restricting output and raising prices, though no 
abnormally high profits will appear to be earned since the remaining firms will include 
in their capital sums paid to buy out the firms that have ceased production. The ideal 
arrangement would be to eliminate the weaker firms swiftly, and then allow competi- 
tion to be resumed. A levy on firms in the industry to provide the funds to buy up the 
excess capacity would not be objectionable, but the firms that remained would not 
have the power to exploit the consumer, by forming a price ring. The levy would be 
an outright loss to the firms remaining in the industry. There is no moral objection to 
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The case against monopoly is not only that by restricting out- 
put and raising prices it offends against commutative justice. 
Fr Crane pointed to the effect of monopoly on the right to work 
and on economic efficiency, and suggested that in these two 
respects monopoly offended against social justice. It is doubtful 
whether monopoly restricts the number of jobs open to the 
worker. Jobs in one industry may be limited in number as a result 
of monopolistic restrictions on output, but the existence of 
monopolies is not incompatible with full employment.!4 A more 
serious result of monopoly is the general lowering of the wage 
level. Monopoly will, in the first place, reduce the demand of the 
monopolised industry for labour, and displaced workers can only 
be absorbed by other industries at lower wages. 15 

Monopoly also restricts the freedom of individuals to enter an 
industry and to invest their capital in it. This is seen clearly from 
the reports of the Monopolies Commission, particularly those 
dealing with collective monopolies. In a collective monopoly a 
number of firms, usually organized in a trade association, decide 
to limit competition by fixing common prices. (Usually such 


schemes for common prices will be accompanied by quota 
arrangements, which fix firms’ share of the total demand.) In so 
far as such arrangements raise price above the competitive level 
there is a presumption that they are immoral. The case against 
such policies is even stronger when they are supported bY other 


practices which deny the public the services of firms g to 
accept lower prices. The most commonly used device for this pur- 
pose is exclusive dealing. Associated manufacturers may sell only 
through distributors who agree not to handle the products of 
independent competitors, and may stop supplies to distributors 
who do not abide by such agreements.16 Where the associated 


this. Profits are supposed to be the reward of enterprise and risk-taking. If firms wish 

to justify the profits they receive in this way they must be willing to meet losses when 

things go against them. They cannot expect to be allowed profits in good times as a 

= for risk-bearing and then ask to be cushioned by monopoly against losses in 
times. 

14 The immediate effect of the introduction of monopolistic restrictions is, of course, to 
create some unemployment. This may be parti ly serious for skilled men 
cannot find comparable work in other industries. 

15 Output in these other industries will be increased. The greater output will be sold at 
alower price, and wages will therefore have to fall. (This tendency may be strength- 
ened by a fall in productivity as more men are employed.) Thus the burden of mono- 
poly does not fall entirely on the consumer but is partially shifted on to the worker in 
the form of lower wages. 

16 An alternative method is to offer a financial inducement to exclusive dealing. 
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manufacturers control the greater part of the output of an indus- 
try, distributors are not likely to sacrifice trade with them in order 
to stock the goods of the independent firms, and these firms are 
therefore unable to place their goods before the public.17 


It is commonly alleged that monopoly breeds economic stagna- 
tion. The empirical evidence on this subject is conflicting. Some 
monopolies, like the cotton-spinning machinery industry, have 
been shown on investigation to be inefficient, to some extent at 
least, whereas others, like the weaving machinery industry, have 
been found fully efficient. Deductive reasoning, however, con- 
firms the belief that certain forms of monopolistic practice reduce 
the level of efficiency in an industry. In several of its reports the 
Monopolies Commission has argued that quota systems, which 
determine the pattern of output over a long period, reduce 
efficiency by preventing the relative expansion of the more 
efficient firms. 


In his note in the Catholic Herald Fr Crane rightly rejected 
nationalization as a solution for the problems of monopoly. In- 
stead he suggested the restoration of healthy competition in indus- 


try. This is undoubtedly the best remedy where practicable. Most 
of the cases investigated by the Monopolies Commission have 
been ones of monopoly power exercised by trade associations, 
with arrangements for price fixing supported by such devices as 
exclusive dealing. It would be —— to restore some measure of 


competition to these industries by outlawing devices that handica 
independent producers, even if members of associations were | 
free to agree among themselves upon minimum prices. The report 
of the Commission on schemes for dis- 
crimination called for the outlawing of these practices (with pro- 
vision for granting exemptions in a small number of special cases). 
The Bill now introduced provides for the registration of a wi 
variety of restrictive practies, including the fixing of common 
prices and level tendering, as well as the devices to handicap com- 
petitors that were considered in the report on collective dis- 


17 Associations operating such schemes have suggested that the distributor who fails to 
honour such an agreement to deal exclusively in their goods is not deserving of sym- 
thy if his supplies are stopped. In the ordinary course of events it is certainly dis- 
Cdeatie if no more, to break one’s word. In cases of this kind, however, it can well 
be argued that the agreements are made under duress and are not, therefore, morally 
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crimination. !8 Each agreement will be liable to investigation by a 
newly established court, which will decide whether or not the 
practice is justified and should be allowed to continue. It has been 
made clear, however, that the firms wishing to continue to oper- 
ate their agreement will have the onus of proving that it is in the 
public interest. If the new Bill proves to have real teeth, then there 
may well be a considerable increase in the degree of competition 
in many industries. The work of the Monopolies Commission 
will be much reduced, but it will continue to deal with cases of 
single firm monopolies, which do not come within the scope of 
the new Bill.19 


18 The collective enforcement of resale price maintenance (the process whereby a manu- 
facturer fixes the price at which retailers and others may sell his product) is made 
illegal. If an association stops supplies to a retailer who has cut the price of goods 
supplied by any member of the association, the retailer will have a remedy in the civil 
courts. On the other hand, the power of the individual manufacturer to enforce resale 
prices will be increased if the clause is passed giving him the right to take legal action 
against a retailer with whom he has no contract but who has been given notice of the 
conditions of price maintenance. 

19 The Commission will also deal with agreements relating solely to the export trade. 
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COMPLICATING SIMPLE THINGS! 
H. C. GRAEF 


reminded when reading certain German books: “Why do 
itsimply, if it is also possible to make it complicated?’ 
Dr Urs von Balthasar, the distinguished thinker, who has unfor- 
tunately already complicated the simplest of saints, St Teresa of 
Lisieux, now does the same for another modern Carmelite, 
Elizabeth of the Trinity; and his friend, Adrienne von Speyr, even 
succeeds in giving us a book of highly involved and not a little 
pretentious meditations on our Lady. There is no doubt that we 
are in need of thoroughly theological and unsentimental treat- 
ment of ‘devotional’ subjects, and both these books supply this. 
But they are unhappily vitiated by this deadly tendency to read 
non-existent profundities into the most normal events and atti- 
tudes, and to bandy about concepts of Kierkegaardian ‘dread’ and 
existentialist ‘vertigo’ where they have no meaning whatever. 
Dr Balthasar’s book has been ‘translated and adapted’, and this 
means presumably that some of his more recondite observations 
have been cut out, which is all to the good. But unfortunately the 
translator, A. V. Littledale, has kept far too close to the author’s 
highly idiosyncratic style and frequently reproduces even his 
word order and his substantival adjectives and verbs, an inadmiss- 
ible procedure that makes the reading of the book unnecessarily 
exhausting. To give but a few examples of this ‘translation-Eng- 
lish’: “The man of faith lives from the standpoint of his eternal 
election by God.’ (p. 27). ‘Faith . . . is the making present to the 
mind of our origin and end . . .’ (p. 28). “Her perception that the 
execution of the Father’s eternal plan is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, is the angle from which Elizabeth came to view the whole 
° revelation; her perspective directs itself primarily to the Spirit.’ 
. 107.) 
Alec Dru, on the other hand, has rendered Adrienne von Speyr’s 
—it is true less difficult—style into almost impeccable English. 
Nevertheless, it is a strangely unsatisfying book. Despite its very 


Tisai isa sarcastic German saying of which I am often 


1 Elizabeth of Dijon. By Hans Urs von Balthasar. (Harvill; 12s. 6d.) The Handmaid of the 
Lord. By Adrienne von Speyr. (Harvill; 16s.) 
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intellectual tone it does not avoid giving way to fancy, and time 
and again the reader is tempted to ask: How does she know? 
‘Joseph’s special contribution to their union is poverty. He. . . was 
never to attain security or a settled home, and the fact of his being 
excluded from ordinary relationships hindered the normal un- 
folding of his life.’ (p. 65.) This is imagination from start to finish; 
there is not a word in the New Testament about Mary and Joseph 
having no settled home in Nazareth and of the latter’s life not 
unfolding normally. But Frau von Speyr is trying to force the 
relationship between Joseph and Mary into the pattern of the 
religious vows, Mary representing Fy age poverty, the 
relation between them chastity, and the angel’s words providing 
the . . . enclosure! (p. 65.) It just will not do to be too clever about 
sublimely simple relationships. 

Or take Balthasar’s interpretation of Elizabeth of the Trinity’s 
simple request to a priest: “Pray to him that I may rise to the height 
of my vocation, and that I may not misuse the grace he lavishes on 
me.’ The author comments: “Being beyond the veil may cause a 
feeling of dizziness . . . owing to the too great light that pours out 
from the revelation of the mystery. They (the saints) are oppressed 
with a sense of overwhelming responsibility, of an absolutely 
excessive demand that this light brings.’ (p. 45.) The whole appar- 
atus of Kierkegaardian dread to account for the so natural, almost 
trite, desire ofa nun that a priest may pray she should show herself 
worthy of the graces God has given her! 

Frau von Speyr, too, operates with the apparently indispensable 
concept of dread in season and out of season. “The unbounded 
self-renunciation demanded by the Angel of God of a virgin was 
something so tremendous, so transcendent, that her unaided 
nature could only answer full of dread.’ (p. 22.) “Thus Mary’s 
expectation drew together the anguish and dread of the world’s 
hopes.’ (p. 73.) “And as the darkness in which she was forsaken 
grew and imprisoned her, a dread that was no longer human, a 
dread utterly absorbed in the dread of her dying Son, enabled her 
to endure that state of impotence. . . . As her dread increased it 
increased her readiness, and the greater her dread the further she 
entered into and participated in the dread of her Son, and being 
in that dread she wished to make her sacrifice still greater. . .. Nor 
did she turn from dread, in her dread and anguish. . . . Flight from 
dread flight in dread, is the consequence of original sin, and of that 
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she was ignorant. She did not shield herself against dread.’ 

. 119f.) 

° Coming finally to the end of this symphony of dread, the 
reader may well ask what it all means. Is this really an authentic 
meditation on the simple statement of St John: ‘Now there stood 
by the cross of Jesus his mother’? And why exactly is fleeing from 
dread a consequence of original sin? 

Perhaps it is due to this craze for profundity and complication 
that Balthasar should show himself extraordinarily uncompre- 
hending in his view of Sister Elizabeth’s great prayer to the 
Trinity. He finds fault with her, because in it ‘the words I and 
mine occur forty-three times’ and because there is no explicit 
mention of the Church (p. 19). But if these are faults, then surely 
the Anima Christi is to be considered inferior because the word ‘me’ 
occurs in every line; and, beginning with our Lord’s own prayer, 
there are prayers without number that fail to mention the Church. 

Balthasar is above all what, for want of a better term, may be 
called a theological philosopher, and one who tends to approach 
his subjects with preconceived ideas; thus, as in the present case, 
he is easily led to misinterpret just those simple, wholly uncompli- 
cated personalities who approach God in a childlike way. Thus he 
can write: ‘Her particular merit is certainly not to have raised a 
speculative structure on the thesis of predestination. . . . It is rather 
that she ingenuously withstood man’s irresistible love of speculation 
on this point.’ (p. 36.) The author seems to assume almost naively 
that everyone must be as much tempted as himself to raise specula- 
tive structures; surely this would never so much as enter the head 
of Sister Elizabeth, who had never studied theological systems. 

Notwithstanding the defects of the books under review it is not 
surprising that both the works of Adrienne von Speyr and those 
of Urs von Balthasar should have been admired by critics of the 
highest repute. They are, indeed, in a way refreshing after so much 
‘devotional’ literature that has flooded the Catholic market in this 
country; and in those of his works that deal with contemporary 
problems rather than with spirituality Balthasar has much to teach 
us. But it seems not altogether healthy that to make Christian 
spirituality acceptable to our more intellectual contemporaries, it 
should have to be presented in concepts borrowed from modern 
philosophy and psychology which are simply not applicable to it, 
and which therefore cannot but falsify it. 
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OBITER 


Tue STATIONS OF THE CROSS ON TELEVISION. On Good Friday the 
Stations of the Cross were mimed, in the presence of B.B.C. Television 
cameras and a large congregation, at St Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock 
Hill. For Catholics who are interested, as they should be, in the effective 
use of television, this was an important and moving occasion. A small 
screen became the medium through which a familiar ceremon 
acquired an entirely new emphasis and significance. In Holy Week 
a good many of us think vaguely and sentimentally about the events 
which led our Lord from the Fortress Antonia to the Sepulchre. We 
have been so long preserved from the brutalities which revolution, 
civil war and invasion have visited on less fortunate countries that we 
may find it difficult to imagine the savage cruelty of the Crucifixion. 
But without this effort of imagination we cannot understand the 
nature or the price of the Redemption. This mime succeeded, not by 
shock tactics, but by a superbly controlled formal presentation of 
violence, terror, tragedy and heroism, in bringing home the facts which 
Good Friday commemorates. 

As an act of corporate worship it was unforgettable. The cameras 
were ignored: everyone who took part, and this notably includes the 
congregation, was concentrated upon the scenes which were presented 
and the short statements with which they were introduced by the 
Prior, Father Illtud Evans. Some viewers may have felt that the 
emotional contrast between the Stations and the music which accom- 
panied them and the rather matter-of-fact tone which Father Illtud 
adopted was too sharp. On reflection they may realize that any other 
tone would have been almost unbearable: it was, after all, as matters of 
fact that these scenes were enacted: we were invited to recognize the 
truth which is both unique and permanent. 

Those who took part in the mime did a splendid service for their 
parish, their congregation and their wider audience. David Gill, who 
produced them, imposed upon them a discipline which resulted in 
movements that were precise, significant and, above all, sincere. The 
young man who took the part of our Lord stood out among the 
players for the conviction and sad strength of his acting. The music, 
admirably chosen and performed, added much more than a background; 
and the B.B.C. television producer, John Vernon, handled his cameras 
in a manner which was fra worthy of a memorable occasion. 
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Tue Mysteries, Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks. Edited by Joseph 

Campbell. Teaand by Ralph Manheim and R. F. C. Hull. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 35s.) 

The limitations of a brief review preclude a just appreciation, let 
alone a critical appraisal, of the many and various riches contained in 
this volume. The Mysteries of Eleusis are described and discussed by 
Walter Otto, those of Samothrace and the Kabeiroi by C. Kerényi, 
those of Orpheus by Walter Willi, those of Serapis by Paul Schmitt, 
those of Osiris by Georges Nagel, those of Iran by Father Jean de 
Menasce, 0.P., those of Islamie mysticism and the Ka’ba by Fritz 
Meier, those of the Gnostics by Max Pulver and Hans Leisegang. Yet 
there is much more in these papers than such a listing might imply: 
for Kerényi (whose contribution might well be read first as the oe 
introduction to the whole subject) includes an excellent account of the 
development of the meaning of mysterion and a penetrating discrimina- 
tion between pagan mysteries ne the Christian mystery; this latter is 
also well treated by Schmitt and Menasce. Schmitt also shows the 
interiorization of the ancient mysteries in the modern poetry of Joyce 
and Hesse. But it is impossible even to mention all the various sidelights 
shed by the authors in the exposition of their themes. 

By way of transition from Pagan to Christian mysteries we are given 
Julius Baum’s discussion of early Eucharistic iconography. Then follow 
what we may well consider the two chefs d’oeuvre: C. G. Jung’s “Trans- 
formation Symbolism in the Mass’ and “The Christian Mystery and the 
Pagan Mysteries’ by Father Hugo Rahner, s.J. 

A theologian, a historian, a liturgist may often be inclined to put 
question marks and exclamation marks in the margin of Jung’s essay, 
but they can affect only points of detail, and leave intact the astonishing 
insights of the work as a whole. ‘If I have any aim at all’, he writes, 
‘apart from scientific truth, it is to show that the most important 
mystery of the Catholic Church rests, among other things, on psychic 
conditions which are deeply rooted in the human soul.’ His exposition 
of the psychological menaing of sacrifice, which finds its highest 
expression in the understanding of the Mass, is far more illuminating 
and profound than is commonly offered by professed religious teachers; 
and his eccentric excursion into Patripassianism and Marcionitism 
cannot damp our gratitude. 

Father Rahner’s brilliant essay discusses in turn the history and 
significance of the comparison between the Christian Mystery and the 
ancient Mysteries, the Mystery of the Cross and the Mystery of 
Baptism. It takes as its motto Clement of Alexandria’s promise to 
‘show you the mysteries of the Logos . . . in images that are known to’ 
his pagan and mystery-initiated contemporaries. For all its brevity, 
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it is perhaps the most clear, definitive and illuminating treatment of 
the subject that has yet appeared. 
The book is well illustrated and copiously indexed. 
VicToR WHITE, O.P. 


PROVIDENCE AND SUFFERING IN THE OLD AND New TESTAMENTS. By 
E. F. Sutcliffe, s.j. (Nelson; 15s.) 

The problem of suffering requires explanation in every system of 
religious thought. Fr Sutcliffe has tried to present the solution offered 
in the revealed Word of God. He has prefaced it, for the sake of per- 
spective, with a summary of the views of other great — systems 
in the Ancient East—Hinduism, Buddhism, Jewish Kabbalism, Zoroas- 
trianism, and the religions of Egypt, Greece, Rome and Babylon. The 
latter receives a chapter to itself for the close affinity its thought bears 
to that of the Hebrews. 

The biblical solution to the problem was not offered ready made 
from heaven. It had to be worked out in the blood, sweat and tears of 
the people through whom God revealed himself and his ways to the 
wall It is lack of realization of this that has stultified so much of our 

ast exegesis, which has treated different parts of the Bible as equiva- 
ents and has made no allowance for the progressive nature of revelation. 
Fr Sutcliffe does well therefore to insist on presenting the solution in its 
historical unfolding, careful not to read our own ideas into the Old 
Testament. He begins with the Genesis account of the creation, which 
shows that suffering played no part in man’s life as God designed it, and 
only came into the world through the disharmony produced by sin. In 
the following chapter the idea of corporate responsibility is discussed 
It was a commonplace in the Ancient East that no man is an island, and 
the Israelite was at first content to see his own suffering as the conse- 
quence of his solidarity with Adam, and national calamities as the 
punishment of the national infidelity of his forbears. But such an 
explanation merely touched the surface of the problem, and still left the 
anguished searchings of those who saw that the wicked continued to 
prosper and that suffering bore no less heavily on the innocent. The 
fifth chapter describes the bewilderment of these as expressed in the 
Psalms, where ignorance of a future life could only offer blind trust in 
a just God as an answer to the problem. Chapter six discusses the idea 
of individual responsibility, especially as developed by Jeremias and 
Ezechiel. This counterbalanced to a degree the false emphasis given by 
too exclusive a concentration on corporate solidarity, but it only made 
the problem of innocent suffering the more acute. The exile period 
provided a deeper penetration of suffering, in Jeremias who saw that 
it was a necessary part of his very faithfulness to God, in the Deutero- 
Isaias who showed its vicarious value in his picture of the Servant of 
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Yahweh, and in Job who was taught to see it as a test of virtue. These 
partial solutions occupy chapters seven and eight, and a further chapter 
is reserved for the revelation of life after death, which was given only 
in the last few centuries before Christ, and which provided the culmina- 
tion of Old Testament thought on the problem of sufferin : it would be 
compensated in another life. Chapter ten shows, rather sketchily, how 
the New Testament gives the final answer to the problem in Christ’s 
own vicarious suffering, shared by the members of his Mystical Body, 
who are taught further to embrace suffering willingly as a means of 
detachment and self-denial. A final chapter gives a useful recapitulation 
of the book. 

Among the better effects of the scriptural study of the last hundred 
years is the awakening of the Christian conscience to the need of some- 
thing more nourishing than the critical analysis and apologetic defence 
which has been its biblical fare for so long. The demand has been well 
answered in the biblical theology which is being produced in France 
and Germany, but little has yet been done in English, at least by Catho- 
lic authors. For this reason alone Fr Sutcliffe’s work is valuable. One 
could have wished for a little less of the atmosphere of the Schools in 
the treatment of the first chapters of Genesis, where the nakedness of 
Adam is presented in all solemnity as a proof of his impassibility, and 
his naming of the animals as a further apologetic point, proving his use 
of reason, great pains being taken to explain that the words “God 
brought them to Adam’ are to be understood according to the ‘Hebrew 
mentality of attributing everything directly to God, the prime cause, 
without mention of the action of creatures, the secondary causes. . . . 
Hence the words do not say more than that in the ordinary course of 
a Adam came to see the various species of animals that lived in the 
Garden, for it is not said or implied that all the animals came into his 
presence at one and the same time.’ (p. 41.) The author of Genesis might 
well have been horrified to find his picturesque simplicity being 
analysed in this heavy-handed manner. Similarly one could have wished 
for a little more flexibility of approach to some of the other problems 
this book has to face. Is it sufficient to dismiss the very fine ethical 
teaching of some Babylonian texts, reminiscent of the Gospel teaching 
itself, with a curt reference to the universal ‘discrepancy between theory 
and practice’? (p. 21.) Is any purpose served in going to all lengths to 
deny any dependence of Bible on Babel (p. 51), when an honest admis- 
sion of the obvious relationship between them will throw more light 
on what is truly proper to the Bible? Is the doctrine of an after-life to 
be written off simply as a ‘new belief’ which altered entirely men’s 
attitude to suffering (p. 120ff.), and no inkling of this ‘revelation’ seen 
in the intimacy with God experienced by Jeremias and the Psalmists, an 
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intimacy in the light of which this present life paled into insignificance? 
For all the promise of a living and progressive theology, Fr Sutcliffe has 
given us little more than a series of unrelated and rather mechanical 
analyses of some aspects of suffering in the Old Testament. Not that 
this is unwelcome. The science of biblical theology is still in its infancy, 
and we can only be grateful for any addition to its small bibliography. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on the elegance of their pro- 
duction of this book. It is marred only by two misprints in the foot- 
notes on page 30 and page 125, and by the lack of a number for the 
footnote on page 
H. J. RicHarps 


STUDIES IN THE Book oF LAMENTATIONS. Studies in Biblical Theology 
No. 14. By Norman K. Gottwald. (S.C.M. Press; 8s.) 

In a notable book the late Charles Williams once put forward the 
notion that the greatness of Shakespeare, Milton and Wordsworth 
was due in each case to a crisis in their lives when they saw what could 
not happen come to be. “This is, and is not, Cressid.’ The prophet poet 
of the Lamentations held together in his soul the inonlslas of loving 
kindness, the ‘covenant mercies’, of Yahweh and the experience of the 
Fall of Jerusalem—and only just. 

It is much to the credit of Professor Gottwald that he treats the 
Lamentations as the great poetry they are. The alphabetic acrostic form 
is used not as a mere exercise, not primarily as an aid to memorizing, 
but as an expression of the totality of Israel’s sin, suffering and grief. 
Strictness of form and intensity of emotion are almost perfectly cal 
The current types of lament, of an individual or a community over a 
disaster, the lament over the dead, are too partial to express this inten- 
sity, but their forms have contributed to the structure of the Lamenta- 
tions. This is particularly the case with the theme of ‘tragic reversal’, 

the contrast of former splendour with present misery, exemplified so 
movingly in David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan; Professor Gott- 
wald goes on to show how this gives rise in the Lamentations to two 
variations, of which the most significant is the further (triumphant) 
reversal, when ‘they shall be as I’ (Lam. 1, 21). It is an interesting 
example of the way a literary form may express a theological concept. 
Israel has been judged and punished, has sie ei a ‘Day of Yahweh’, 
but a ‘Day of Yahweh’ still awaits the nations her oppressors; this 
recognition of it as something which can be realized and yet not 
exhausted is an important stage in a current of symbolism finally 
expressed in the Christian conception of the Last Judgment. This, and 
other ideas of interest to the biblical theologian, are to be found in 
_ the two chapters which are the core of the present book, “The Theology 
of Doom’ and “The Theology of Hope’. 
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One may pick out also for notice his demonstration, by style and 
by theology, of the influence that the Lamentations had on the Second 
Isaias (cf. Lam. 4, 22 and Is. 40, 2); the later poet can add that Jerusalem 
has paid doubly for her sin; and Professor Gottwald sees in the third 
Lamentation an idealization of the Prophet Jeremias, foreshadowing the 
vision of the Servant of Yahweh. Altogether one is grateful to an 
author whose historical good sense and literary acumen enable him to 
show us something of the power of this little-read book. We can turn 
to it now for our lectio divina, and our participation in Tenebrae will 
be correspondingly deepened. 

BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


Tue NATURE AND FUNCTION OF PrigstHOoD. By E. O. James. (Thames 
and Hudson; 25s.) 
Royat PriestHoop. By T. F. Torrance. (Oliver and Boyd; 9s.) 

Dr James has produced an invaluable source-book. It would be diffi- 
cult to find, in English, another work in which so much information on 
the priesthood of known religions is collected into one volume. The 
book is therefore a necessity for the student of comparative religion. 
Yet it is no mere collection of items of knowledge, for a real attempt 
has been made to interpret the evidence and, as we should expect from 
a scholar of Dr James’s standing, the result is interesting. The task of the 
historical priesthoods was and is, Dr James suggests, to preserve the 
traditions of sacred learning and although this function is often associ- 
ated with a conservative, indeed almost a static, type of civilization, it 
remains true that priesthoods have exercised an important unifying and 
cohesive force in society. It is this side of priestly activity that interests 
Dr James most, though he does give a great deal of information about 
the essentially priestly function of offering a victim. Perhaps this 
emphasis explains why the sections on Christianity are the least satis- 
factory, for in spite of interesting remarks on the sacramental and 
mediatorial functions of the priest his tendency is to stress what might 
be termed the scholarly activities of clergymen. It is perhaps inevitable 
that the student of comparative religion should tend to be untheologi- 
cal, but this leads to a certain flattening of treatment when one is dealing 
with the subject which, from the point of view of personal religion, is 
pre-eminently theological. 

The samecannot be said of Dr Torrance’s Royal Priesthood. This is an 
important analysis of the scriptural doctrine of the priesthood of the 
Incarnate Word. While there is some matter in it that a Catholic 
theologian would question and some argumentation which he would 
reject, the work as a whole is a serious contribution to theological 
thought and requires careful consideration from dogmatic theologians. 
IAN HIstop, o.?P. 
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Untess THEY BE Sent. By Augustine Rock, o.p. (Blackfriars Publica- 
tions; IIs.) 

This is a simple and in some ways instructive analysis of the theology 
of preaching. Fr Rock bases his treatment on the writings of St Thomas 
pe of St Albert the Great and by so doing makes it quite clear what are 
the fundamental duties laid on a preacher. The task of a preacher is to 
witness in the present moment to the eternal word of God. This implies 
that he must have a commission from the Church, for his preaching is 
an official work, not an exercise in self-expression. Through the 
preacher the Church carries out its prophetic task of being the mouth- 

iece of God; since the pastoral rule of the Bishop covers the prophetic 
ecten all preachers must be sent by a Bishop. Fr Rock’s book is easy 
to read and study of it will serve to prevent preachers from regarding 
the instruction of the faithful as a trivial matter. The raison d’étre of the 
sermon is the glory of God and the salvation of souls, so that any 
departure from the great dogmatic and moral themes involves a lapse 
into worldly or merely rhetorical language. The book could have been 
improved by a greater use of patristic teaching and enhanced if the text 
were not so liberally interlaced with quotations, not always of very 
great value. 

IAN Histop, 


Tue ARCHBISHOP AND THE Lapy. By Michael de la Bedoyere. (Collins; 
16s.) 

The last time Bossuet was discussed in my presence was about 
twenty-eight years ago and since that time I had desired to hear nothing 
more about him. That I read this book, in which he plays so prominent 
a part, was due, at first, more to my interest in its author than in its 
characters. I was curious to discover how a busy journalist would treat 
this passionate, tragic, religious controversy that convulsed the Court 
of France and the Church of France and even the Court of Rome itself 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 

That I have always considered Bossuet a bore is perhaps the fault of 
my teachers or is possibly due to my own ignorant prejudice. But, 
after all, when Bossuet preached he went on for hours; his interminable 

anegyrics on queens and dukes and princesses were full of erudition, 
ia of ection and flattery, full of everything, as someone remarked, 
except religion; when he discoursed on history it had to be universal 
history. They called him the Eagle of Meaux. It should have been the 
Elephant. But though I have never liked Bénigne Bossuet, it is only 
after reading The Archbishop and the Lady that I find it difficult not to 
loathe him. 

This is not the fault of Mr de la Bedoyere, who does his admirable 
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best for Bossuet. It is indeed his great merit that he makes me loathe 
this great man, for he has set out the facts of the case accurately and 
lucidly. The facts prove that Bossuet was odious: a betrayer of secrets, 
an outrageous liar; a persecutor of the weak and a flatterer of the 
mighty; a false shepherd who, instead of protecting Madame Guyon 
who had placed herself in his pastoral care, led her persecution and 
caused her to be imprisoned for years. One reads with satisfaction, 
mixed with disdain for them both, how Madame de Maintenon, whom 
he had served so slavishly, prevented his becoming Archbishop of 
Paris; her shoddy little soul rejoiced to promote Mgr Noailles instead 
because Noailles, a person of no intellectual eminence, was, after all, 
an aristocrat whose nephew was engaged to be married to her neice. 

Madame Guyon, for years accused of the study and practice of 
quiétisme, was a most irritating person, indiscreet, garrulous and often 
downright stupid. But she may have been a true mystic. She was cer- 
tainly a good and very pious lady, and she was heroically courageous. 
She was persecuted by Bossuet and Madame de Maintenon, but she 
was defended by Fénelon; and this fact alone is a powerful argument 
in favour of her orthodoxy. 

Fénelon had all the virtues that were lacking in Bossuet: gentleness, 
tolerance, humility, candour and courage in his dealings with the 
Court, and another quality that may be described as vision. ‘He saw so 
clearly through the brittleness and falsity of Church and State under 
Bossuet and Louis XIV . . . (that) timorous, if noisily majestic, clingi 
to the human in the Church rather than the divine.’ When he dchended 
Madame Guyon against the charge of heresy, he was not only fighting 
for his friend and for truth, he was also fighting, clearly and con- 
sciously, for the new order that should have followed the grand siécle. 

This is a fascinating book. Any book that can so entrance the reader 
as to make him vehemently indignant about what happened 260 years 

o must be remarkable. A reading of The Archbishop and the Lady has 
this profound effect. 

Hucu DErarey, M.P. 


St JouN Fisuer. By E. E. Reynolds. (Burns and Oates; 25s.) 

The lives of SS John Fisher and Thomas More are so closely linked 
that it is not surprising that they should have attracted the same bio- 
graphers. Nearly seventy years ago Fr T. E. Bridgett wrote full-length 
and scholarly books on both of them. He established once and for all, in 
the teeth of the Whig tradition, their greatness and importance as well 
as their sanctity. Since then no self-respecting historian, however 
extreme, has dared to sneer at either. Much of the prejudice that 
Fr Bridgett was at such pains to demolish appears today tiresome and 
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even stupid. Mr Reynolds has rightly decided that the time is ripe for 
a modern biography of both these martyrs, incorporating all that is 
best in Bridgett, omitting outmoded controversy, and utilizing such 
information as has come to light since Bridgett’s time. 


There was little about St Thomas More that escaped the tireless 
scholarship of Bridgett, but the same cannot be said of his life of Fisher. 
It is strange, for instance, that he made no use of the registers of Roches- 
ter diocese. Perhaps they were then less accessible. He also overlooked 
three of Fisher’s sermons. Mr Reynolds has made good these defects, 
and has given us a solid, calm and eminently fair re-presentation of the 
original sources. Not everyone will share his enthusiasm for the anony- 
mous writer whom he calls the ‘early biographer’. Although this writer 
based his work on original manuscripts, + a is little to suggest that he 
derived much information from people who had known Fisher per- 
sonally. If he really got information > sa John Wilson, who had been 
Fisher’s servant in the Tower, it is extraordinary that his account is so 
jejune. The long speeches put in the mouth of Fisher are a literary 
device as old as Thucydides, and surely do not merit to be quoted at 
length as historical documents. The speech (p. 171) supposed to have 
been made by Fisher against the suppression of the smaller monasteries 
(which was first mooted a year his death) does not increase our 
confidence in this early biographer. 

Mr Reynolds is a writer and not primarily a research student, and he 
not unreasonably depends on the original research of others. It is no 
reflection on him to state that he has been less well served for Fisher 
than he was for More. Except for some fortuitous discovery we are 
hardly likely to enrich our knowledge of More. But the same cannot 
be said of Fisher. It seems incredible that, for the life of a bishop, 
cardinal! and saint, nobody has used the most obvious source of all, the 
Vatican archives. A cursory reference to the various indexes, under 
such obvious headings as “Vescovi, Roffensis’, and to the index of 
Briefs issued by Paul III in 1535 gives an indication of how much has 
been missed. The earlier references may not seem of much importance. 
There is his ‘offering’ of first fruits, of 1300 florins on 1 July 1504, and a 
dispensation of 6 January 1506 from residence, being “Confessor 
Reginae Angliae’. This must mean Margaret Beaufort, as there was no 
queen of England at that date. There are three references to his ad limina 
visits per procuratorem, and several similar entries. But the Briefs of 
Paul III are surely important. There are three on Fisher’s promotion to 
the Cardinalate, and no less than ten de caede Cardinalis Roffensis, elo- 
quent testimony to the consternation felt throughout Europe at the 
first (and last) martyrdom of a prince of the Church. A serious search 
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would doubtless unearth much more, though there seem to be no 
letters from Fisher to the Pope or the Cardinal Secretary. 

Mr Reynolds’ life of More should serve for a generation at least. He 
has now given us the best life we have of Fisher. But until these papal 
sources have been incorporated it is not possible to hail this book as the 


opus perfectum. 
GoprFrey ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


SAINT WINEFRIDE AND HER Hoty Wet. By M. and A. Blundell. 
(Samuel Walker; 3s.) 

This is an interesting and enterprising booklet. Its purpose is implied 
in its contents and by its method of presentation. The pilgrimage to 
Saint Winefride’s Well occupies, by reason of its antiquity and con- 
tinuity, a place of its own. English pilgrims have for some centuries 
come from Lancashire, and it is right and proper that the Catholics of 
Manchester and Liverpool should wish to have such aspects of the 
pilgrimage and its history as are likely to appeal to them presented in a 
compact and readable form. Falling into two catnee-ie the story 
of the saint and, secondly, the history of the pilgrimage—the prevailing 
impression which it wil | leave upon the reader is that here is something 
of vast antiquity which is yet an integrated and natural part of the pop- 
ular life of urban and industrial England. The authors have performed 
what they set out to do. 

There remain, however, certain criticisms. To begin with, so far as 
the historian is concerned, the ‘facts’ of Saint Winefride’s life are few. 
She flourished in the earlier half of the seventh century. It is fairly 
certain that her cult developed in conjunction with, and subsidiary to, 
that of Saint Beuno; that her traditional connection with Bodfari and 
Gwytherin and with Saint Deifr and Saint Eleri is based on a solid 
foundation; and that her cult, in spite of the impetus which it received 
from the translation to the Benedictine abbey of Shrewsbury in 1138, 
remained, in all probability, confined to North Wales and the March 
until after 1398, when Roger Weldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ordered her feast to be kept throughout his province. Any story of her 
life in the seventh century rests on twelfth-century documents. As 
Dr Barrett Davies pointed out in an article in BLackrriars (March, 
1948), the bucheddau of the saints are not biographies. The task of 
retelling convincingly and without affectation stories of which much 
of the underlying Ecine, tone and purpose is remote from our own 
day is a difficult one, and it would seem better in the long run to tell 
the legend of Saint Winefride in a simple and direct prose narrative, 
suitable to its antiquity, rather than to modernize it and conversation- 


alize it. It is fatally easy to tell the tale of Saint Winefride in the same 
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idiom as that of Saint Maria Goretti, but it is a temptation which must 
be resisted. 

A more serious consideration is the apparent lack of appreciation of 
the historical background which the beckies displays; oad one reader, 
at any rate, has been compelled to ask himself whether it is reall 
possible to give a satisfactory account of a seventh-century Wels 
saint and of the remarkable development of her cult down the centuries 
to the present day without some knowledge of Welsh history and 
literature. For instance, we are told on page five that Wales was 
converted by ‘the followers of Saint Patrick and Saint Columba’, on 
page six that Saint Kentigern ‘established the see of St Asaph’, and 
Gruffydd Robert is introduced as “Canon Roberts’—as who should 
write ‘Dean Donne’. On page 50 we are told to remember ‘with what 
difficulty pilgrims from the interior of Wales travelled to Holywell, 
owing to the lack of good roads’ when in fact the principal road of 
medieval Wales ran from St Davids to Holywell, to say nothing of 
the well-known route through Ludlow with its special hospice for 
pilgrims to Saint Winefride. Some account of the chapel and well at 
Woolston, about two and a half miles from West Felton on the border 
between the dioceses of St Asaph and Lichfield, ought clearly to have 
been included, not only for its traditional part in the drama of the 
translation to Shrewsbury but because its connection with Robert, the 
brother of Hugh, Owen of Plas Du, both of whom played such a big 
part in Welsh Elizabethan recusancy. 


The spelling of some of the personal and place-names is erratic: 
Saint Twrog, for instance, becomes Saint Turog, Clynnog Fawr 
becomes Clynnoc Vawr, Tremain becomes Tremaine. And these are 
not the worst. 

Nor are the authors always sure of their English history. For instance, 
on page 45 we are told that ‘hundreds of ministers were despoiled of 
their livings’. The number, according to the official returns made by 
Bancroft, was forty-nine, a figure which Frere considered unlikely to 
be wide of the mark. The problem of the effect of the recusancy fines 
has recently been engaging the attention of specialists, and in view of 
this the sweeping statement that they ruined many of the landed 
families is rash. There were, it seems probable, other and more effective 
reasons. 

On page 40 the account of the liturgical development of the Saint 
Winefride’s feast needs revision and development. It should begin with 
Walden’s decree of 1398 which ordered ie the feast should be kept 


throughout the province with nine lessons. In 1415 Chicheley, who had 
been Bishop of St Davids from 1408 to 1414, ordered that it should be 
kept cum regimine chori. This had an interesting sequel at Salisbury 
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where the Treasurer, who was expected to provide the additional 
lights on all double feasts, successfully appealed to the Dean and 
Chapter in 1452 to declare him relieved of the financial consequences 
of Chicheley’s decision. The authors might also consider the evidence 


of the MS. copy of the Hereford Missal which came from Whitchurch, 


near Monmouth, and is now in the library of University College, 
Oxford. The red lettering of Saint Winefride’s feast suggests that a 
vigorous cult of the saint » Bowes in Gwent and Ergyng. In Scotland 
again, the Arbuthnott Missal has a special mass of Saint Winefride with 
a sequence not found elsewhere and apparently deriving from Shrop- 
shire. The Revd Silas Harris’ St David in the Liturgy, in which these 

ints are discussed, should certainly be among the books consulted 
or this pamphlet. 

T. CHARLES EDWARDS 


SovIET An Intropuction. By Jacob Miller. (Hutchinson; 
8s. 6d. 

“We are the masters of our country’, said Nikolai to the author and 
he was obviously far from dismayed at this responsibility. Nikolai had 
been a campaigner in Collectivisation and had probably taken part in 
the Civil War. He was one of the people who in the late ’thirties had 
become ministers of the Socialist Republics and planners of heavy 
industry. This class Professor Miller came to know at first hand and he 
can rightly claim that he witnessed thus the shift from heroism to busi- 
ness, from the well-nigh impossible task of making the U.S.S.R. to 
the equally difficult - of managing it. The book reviews the origins 
and development of Soviet industry and the historical shaping of agri- 
culture up to the reforms of 1953-54. The Soviet adaptation of Chris- 
tianity and Marxism needs much fuller treatment than the scope of this 
181-page book can allow: and I am doubtful whether that enthusiastic 
if inept body, the League of the Battling Godless (now suppressed), was 
as harmless as the author supposes. Religion in the U.S.S.R. is still 
loudly attacked, but the Army now has its chaplains and the Patriarch- 
ate of the Orthodox Church is established for the first time since Peter 
the Great. The great Russian distrust of Catholicism remains as a lasting 
memorial to the stab in the back by those gentil parfit knights who 
‘raysed in Lettice and in Pruce’. ta Russia’s gentle, parfit knights 
(the author contends) are to be found in the ranks of her political on 
Professor Miller is a lecturer at the University of Glasgow. The present 
reviewer had the book read aloud to him, and as a stimulus to further 
study of Soviet culture and conditions it could scarcely be bettered. 


J. F. T. Prince 
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GUILLELMI DE OcKHAM Opera Potitica. Volume 3. Edited by H. S. 
Offler. (Manchester University Press.) 

The appearance of this third volume in the series of William of 
Ockham’s political writings, with critical text and introductions, hand- 
somely published by the Manchester University Press, will be welcome 
both to medievalists in general and to pupils and friends of the late 
J. G. Sikes of Jesus College, Cambridge, in particular. It may be re- 
garded as in part a tribute to his memory and to the great courage and 
enterprise with which he embarked on this project nearly twenty years 
ago. The work, interrupted by the ok of war and his own 
untimely death, is now being continued under the guidance of a dis- 
tinguished editorial board. We must still await the second volume 
which will conclude the Opus 90 Dierum partly edited by Sikes himself 
in the first volume; this third volume of the series, edited by H. S. 
Offler, gives us three minor but interesting works of Ockham, the 
Epistola ad Fratres Minores, the Tractatus contra Joannem, and another 
tractate to which Richard Scholz, who identified it in 1911, has given 
the title Tractatus contra Benedictum. The letter to the Friars Minor is a 

i¢ce justificative addressed to the General Chapter of 1334 explaining 
his adherence to the cause of the ex-Minister General Michael of 
Cesena and defending their refusal to attend the Chapter. The two 
tractates are a determined effort to involve Pope John XXII, despite 
his death-bed profession of orthodoxy, as well as his successor Pope 
Benedict XII in heresy regarding the deferment of the Beatific Vision, 
and in other errors and malpractices. Like the Epistola their basic intent 
is to justify the position of those who were in rebellion against the 
Avignon papacy. Many of Ockham’s views on ecclesiology, on the 
regula fidei, and on the relations between Papacy and Empire can be 
seen here in the process of formation. The ; wa works may. be fitly 
taken together, as being all composed at Munich between 1334 and 
1337, and drawing upon a common stock of anti-Avignonese argu- 
ments which were being built up then and there by the Imperial 

artisans. There are no major ideas of Ockham here which are not more 
Rally worked out in better known works like the Dialogus, but it is of 
special interest to see the weapons being forged in the actual heat of the 
controversy. The edition has been based on the only known manu- 
script, Paris, Bibl. Bat. lat. 3387 ff. 262 v-265 v, 177 t-214 fr, 214 r-262 r, 
described previously in Volume I: variants by previous editors > toto 
for the Epistola by Miller, Baudry and Brampton, and partially for the 
other works by Richard Scholz) are given in the margin. 


GABRIEL REIDY, O.F.M. 
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A SMALL HousEHOLD OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By K. L. Wood- 
Legh. (Manchester University Press; 18s.) 

In 1951 Dr Wood-Legh found a fifteenth-century account book 
among the corporation archives at Bridport in Dorset. It consisted of 
the weekly accounts of two priests, William Savernak, and John 
Trewen, who were chaplains at a local chantrey, and covers their 
expenses between 1453 and 1460. It is a fascinating document for any 
student of the pre-Reformation church. 

There is nothing to suggest that the two priests failed to lead lives of 
real respectability and decorum. As chantrey priests they had no 

arochial obligations, there is no reference to any expenditure upon 
Gale, more surprisingly I could find no reference to any expenditure 
on alms. They frequently entertained John Bettiscombe, who was 
probably the local squire from Bettiscombe Manor, and on occasion 
the Bridport bailiffs. Though they often had wine, their staple drink 
was ale, of which they pom tr fr six or seven gallons a week. . 
Although living close to the Devon border there is no reference to 
wood cider or perry; perhaps these were considered poor men’s drink. 
They bought quantities of beef, veal, mutton, lamb and pork; since 
these were bought weekly it is probable that they had fresh meat all the 
year save Lent. They had of course oysters and manyvarieties of fish. 
Their table delicacies came from long distances; once they bought 24 
pounds of figs, they had raisins and dates. They liked their food highly 
seasoned and bought ginger, cinammon and pepper. 

The text is edited with all the skill that one would expect from Dr 
Wood-Legh. In a short foreword Dr G. M. Trevelyan describes the 
— household as ‘lower middle class’. But theirs was surely not a 
ower middle class scale of living and there was nothing in it to remind 
the two priests of the rough fare of the peasantry from which possibly 


both were sprung. 
ERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Tue Tuirp Revotution: A Study of Psychiatry and Religion. By Karl 
Stern. (Michael Joseph; 15s.) 

The theme of The Third Revolution is Freud’s psychoanalysis and its 
impact on psychiatry and cultural life. An examination of the effect of 

is impact is important since Freud’s influence is no less revolutionary 
in these fields than those of Marx and Darwin in the social and biologi- 
cal spheres. The author is familiar with the cultural life of the continent 
and sets out the philosophical and cultural background in which 
Freud’s ideas arose and achieved importance and vitality. Dr Stern is a 
faithful disciple of Freud’s, but as a Catholic he is obviously in conflict 
with the master’s philosophical and religious ideas. This leads the 
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reviewer to wonder whether he has not, perhaps unconsciously, written 


his book partly as an Apologia of Freud intended to whitewash the dis- 
creditable imputations with which the name of Freud is linked in the 
Catholic mind. But in spite of the author’s attempts the reviewer is not 
convinced that, for example, the “entire philosophical structure (of the 
Freudian system) . . . was not much more than an academic play’ (p. 
118). On the contrary, at the present day Freudian theories have a 
dogmatic appeal on their followers and are freely quoted in circles 
interested in philosophical ideas and cultural problems. Psycho- 
analysis is a useful tool and is always to the fore in any anti-religious 
campaign, because the fascination of the new psychological approach 
provides a welcome medium for the infiltration of materialistic and 
deterministic ideas into the minds of educated people. The book under 
review is an example of this subtle but strong influence of Freud’s 
teaching. In spite of the sub-title the author deals almost exclusively 
with the Freudian point of view and gives the false impression that 
psychiatry and Freud’s psychoanalysis are almost synonymous. 

Nevertheless, within his limited sphere the author shows that the psy- 
choanalytical method, as a technical application not hostile to religion, 
should be approached with an open mind. Without going very deeply 
into the sollions and so occasionally over-simplifying the issues, Dr 
Stern has succeeded in making complicated problems understandable to 
the educated layman. Anecdotes, stories and well-chosen case-histories, 
interspersed with dreams, make palatable the otherwise heavy stuff. 

However, it is to be wished that the author had taken more care in 
theological matters. For instance, he gives an excellent account of the 
opposing qualities of a paranoic system—the world of doubt and utter 
distrust—and of faith—characterized by .confidence and trust; but he 
does not differentiate between faith as a human quality and a psycho- 
logical mechanism on the one hand, and ‘the Faith’ on the other. The 
latter, being a supernatural gift of God, has meaning and significance 
which at once separates it from and places it, in another order of reality, 
far above human faith. 

The book leaves the reader with the happy feeling that, through the 
strength of the Faith, a Catholic psychiatrist, while being a Christian 
only with Christ, can be a Freudian without Freud. 

F, B. Erkiscu 


HEAVEN AND HeLt. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus; 7s. 6d.) 

This book is the sequel to The Doors of Perception in which Mr Huxley 
described his experiences after taking mescalin. The extraordinary 
changes which he experienced under the influence of this remarkable 
drug seem to have left a permanent impression on him; and in Heaven 
and Hell he attempts to relate his own experiences when under the 
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influence of the drug to that of visionaries in general. Mr Huxley is, 
however, wrong in assuming that there is such a thing as a ‘typical’ 
mescalin experience. This does not seem to be borne out by the facts at 
least as they are revealed by experiments in this country; and it is quite 
untrue to say, as Huxley does in The Doors of Perception, that mescalin 
has the power to produce specific results, the most striking of which are 
alleged to be greatly intensified visual impressions and a heightened 
sense of the reality and meaningfulness (Istigkeit as Huxley a it) of 
natural objects in the outside world. The effects of the drug on the 
present reviewer, for instance, were almost diametrically opposed to 
those of Mr Huxley. Colours, so far from being more intense, tended 
to fade; and the movements and patterns which the drug imposes on 
normal vision seemed to be at best no more than interesting and at 
worst outrageously silly. Other mescalin-takers have had reactions of 
intense fear, and this is far more common than Huxley would have us 
believe. It does, then, seem a trifle far-fetched to attempt to explain the 
experiences of visionaries by a single mescalin experience a 
various are the effects of the drug—can have validity only for Mr 
Huxley himself. 

The essay under review adds little to what Huxley has already said in 
The Doors of Perception, and it is no less prodigal of sweeping generaliza- 
tions than the earlier work. We are informed, for instance, that ‘Heaven 
is always a place of gems’; yet the heaven of the Koran is quite devoid of 
such oa Huxley is, no doubt, right in saying that visionary 
experience, whether spontaneous, or produced by drugs, or by fasting, 
will vary between the blissful and the horrific according to the charac- 
ter and moral predispositions of the subject, but he is simplifying 
unnecessarily om he alleges that the purpose, rather than the possible 
effect, of bodily mortification is to obtain such experience. To suggest, 
as he does, that mescalin should be accepted as a more practical and 
more modern substitute for asceticism shows the essential frivolity of 
his approach to religion. 

R. C. ZAEHNER 


A Mozart Pircrimace. By Nerina Medici and Rosemary Hughes. 
and Co.; 30s.) 

Of the various books which have been published in English to com- 
memorate the bicentenary of Mozart’s birth, none brings us so closely 
into the presence of the composer as this one. In 1829, Vincent and 
Mary Novello met in Salzburg and Vienna people who had known 
him intimately and had lived with him: his sister, his first love, his 
widow and son and several close friends, such as Abt Stadler. They 
dwelt three days in his native city, ‘in a complete trance’, and spent one 
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further day there on their way home from Vienna where they had 
sojourned nine days. The immediate purpose of this journey was to 

resent Mozart’s sister, Baroness von Sonnenburg, with a gift of money 
sm English well-wishers, but the ultimate aim was to discover all that 
could be found out about the musician who was the Novellos’ idol. 
And indeed they discovered quite a lot, to their immense satisfaction. 
All those who had known him were ready to open wide their book of 
memories and to supplement its gaps with invention, if need be. 
Constance appears in their diaries as a stately but very approachable old 
lady, of the bluest blood, completely devoted to the memory of her 
first husband, to such an extent that we are left wondering how she 
ever came to acquire a second. Aloisia Lange, who had spurned him 
on his way back from Paris, speaks of his love for her ‘until the day of 
his death’—a sentiment for which there is no other evidence; she is on 
surer ground when she owns that she herself much regretted not having 
returned his love at Mannheim. Sophie, her sister, who had already 
underlined her own importance at the time of his death in a letter to 
Nissen, now stresses still more that importance, emphasizing that 
‘Mozart had died in her arms’ (Novello’s underlining). Only the bed- 
ridden Marianne was too afflicted with blindness and paralysis to play 
any part. Novello was admitted to her bedside and while her rs te 
explained to her the purpose of the Englishman’s visit, the enraptured 
pilgrim ‘held her poor hand in his and pressed it with the sincere 
cordiality of an old friend of her brother’. She was not quite seventy- 
eight and had only another three months to live. 


‘It was difficult to believe that the helpless and languid figure 
which was extended before us was formerly the little girl represented 
as standing by the side of her brother and singing to his boyish 
accompaniment’ 

Bs the water-colour by Carmontelle which was hanging near her 


Time was short and Vincent had drawn up a questionnaire. Some of 
his enquiries had been answered by Nissen, and he possessed, so he 
proudly told the biographer’s widow, ‘the very first copy which 
arrived in England’, but he knew very little German—‘kann nicht 
Deutsch’, Nannerl sighed to Mary—and he had not read deeply in it as 
yet. So he served up his questions.—What was Mozart’s favourite 
instrument? The organ.—His favourite opera? Idomeneo, because he 
was so happy at the time it was being written and staged.—He ‘par- 
ticularly disliked the hurried manner in which some orchestras accom- 
panied his operas’ (what would he have said of the champagne-and- 
whipped-cream style in which his quartets are often performed?)— 
Why did he never leave Vienna? Because he was so fond of Joseph II 
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(a tall one, this).—What were his favourite books? Here the answer is 
lizi 


‘One of his favourite authors is at present in her possession, and 
_which she most frequently peruses. It is in nine volumes but being 
forbidden fruit in the Austrian states she did not name it—I suspect 
some of the French revolutionary works.’ 
One entry throws some light on the mysterious minuet in D, K. 355. 
‘Madame Mozart was partial to some minuets by a person named 

Mann, and Mozart with his usual obliging sweetness of disposition 

said, “Well, as you are so fond of minuets, I will write you one”, 

which he accordingly did.’ 

Abt Stadler added a trio. Constance tried to find it to show to her 
visitors but failed. The detail of the added trio identifies this minuet 
with K. 355 but unfortunately does not give us its date. Both Vincent 
and Mary noted in their respective diaries that the ‘agitation’ that 
Constance suffered when giving birth to her first son ‘and her cries are 
to be traced in several passages’ of the D minor quartet, especially the 
minuet (a part of which she sang to them). This obstetrical interpreta- 
tion of a masterpiece has had a long life. 

There is probably no other place where Mozart’s second son lives as 
fully as in these diaries. The Novellos saw a lot of him; it was he who 
introduced them to his aunt. Of his father he could tell nothing at 
first-hand since he was only five months old in December, 1791. He 
was devoted to music and to his father’s memory but complained that 
the name he bore was a burden because so much was expected of him. 

The pair were great collectors of relics and they left Salzburg en- 
riched with a tuft fon Mozart’s hairbrush, an acquisition about which 
Charles Lamb was to tease his friend after his return. 

If everything relating to Mozart, and indeed to music and musicians, 
were omitted ee these diaries, there would still be left many interest- 
ing details. The Novellos were sensible observers of all they saw, 
although this pair, who had only one English parent between them, 
were as stubbornly English in their outlook as if they had been called 
Smith. Vincent was nearly as interested in architecture and painting as 
music and noted his impressions of every church he entered. Their 
record is among the most fascinating travel stories of its time and 
even unmusical readers, with some skipping, will find much to delight 
them, most of all, perhaps, in the personality of the diarists themselves. 

The Novello spouses wrote the diaries. Nerina Medici, their great- 
grand-daughter, transcribed them and has told the story of their dis- 
covery after years of oblivion. It is Rosemary Hughes who has written 
the book, for what we have is much more than the text of the diaries. 
Miss Hughes introduces, comments, lights up, completes as the pair 
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move along their way, and she has added copious learned notes on all 
the manifold topics touched upon by the versatile and observant 
authors. To her indeed is our gratitude chiefly due for this enchanting 
volume which Mozart-lovers will read, like Vincent in Salzburg, in 
Miss Hughes’ words, ‘in a state of bemused beatitude’. 

CUTHBERT GIRDLESTONE 


Biack Peart. By A. and E. Sheehan. (The Harvill Press; 16s.) 

This sounds like a novel but it is, in fact, a biography, for Black 
Pearl was a real person, ‘the hairdresser from Haiti’. And there he is on 
the blue dust-jacket, a negro in a very high collar about to dress the 
hair of a ghostly-looking Iady reminiscent of Madame de Pompadour. 
The cline, the indiscreet memoirs, of a fashionable coiffeur de 
dames might not be unusual. A biography of an ordinary hairdresser is 
and suggests the subject was an unusual person. This is true of Pierre 
Toussaint, born a slave in Saint Domingue (now Haiti) nearly thirty 
years before the French Revolution. The repercussions of the latter led 
to Pierre’s being taken to New York by his owners who had him 
trained as a hairdresser. He was an exemplary Catholic, a man of great 
charity and nobility of character. He became a legend in his lifetime 
and, even now, more than a hundred years after his death, is the inspir- 
ing subject of an edifying biography. 

Kieran MUuLvEeY, 


Mopern France. By F. C. Roe (Longmans, 21s.). Professor Roe 
provides, in three hundred pages, an informed and well-written 
‘introduction to French civilization’, making even such mysteries as 
French parliamentary practice intelligible to English readers. But it is 
astonishing that religion apparently plays no part in the France that 
Professor Roe describes, and, apart from a passing reference to the 
“Schools question’, the Church is not mentioned. 
LE. 
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